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His  great  courage  will  open  our 
colleges  to  those  both  deaf  and  blind 

CtN  June  12,  1950,  handsome,  ath- 
Vy  letic,  25-year-old  Robert 
Joseph  Smithdas  put  away  his  cum 
laude  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and 
began  the  next  step  up  the  ladder — 
in  his  case,  work  on  a master’s  de- 
gree. Today,  by  supporting  himself 
at  a full-time  job  during  the  day 
and  studying  at  night,  he  has  finally 
reached  his  goal.  His  accomplish- 
ment is  in  no  way  unusual — except 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  totally  blind  and 
totally  deaj! 

f Smithdas,  who  pays  his  own  way 
in  all  things,  is  the  first  man  with 
the  double  handicap  of  deafness 
and  blindness  to  earn  a college  de- 
gree, duplicating  the  feat  of  the 
incomparable  Helen  Keller  some 
50  years  ago.  And  through  his 
amazing  accomplishment,  he  has 
won  for  others  like  himself  hope  for 
a brighter  future. 

For  Robert  Smithdas  had  been 
an  experiment.  If  he  could  succeed 
outside  the  realm  of  institutions 
operated  especially  for  the  handi- 
capped, competing  without  favor 
against  normal  students,  then  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
promised  to  found  a permanent  an- 
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nual  scholarship  for  one  deaf-blind 
student  in  any  American  college  or 
university. 

It  was  rugged  going,  as  is  the 
full-time  job  he  accepted  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  public -education  staff  of 
Brooklyn’s  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  But  Robert  has  chosen  this 
life  in  order  to  serve  other  people 
who  are  similarly  handicapped. 

Each  day  he  swings  out  on  a sell- 
ing tour — lecturing,  making  ap- 
pearances on  television  or  radio, 
meeting  with  groups  of  other  af- 
flicted people.  The  things  Smithdas 
is  selling  are  the  things  he  himself 
has  proven  his  world  of  deaf-blind 
is  entitled  to. 

First,  that  the  home  does  not  give 
way  to  despair — and  worse,  neglect 
— when  the  tragedy  of  a deaf-blind 
child  befalls  it.  Second,  to  prove 
that  the  community  cannot  afford  to 
relegate  its  doubly  handicapped— 
whether  natural-born,  disease- 
stricken,  accident  or  battlefield  cas- 
ualty— to  the  sidelines. 

A normal,  happy  little  boy  in  a 
large  and  carefree  family,  Robert’s 
childhood  terror  at  being  plunged 
into  the  strange  world  of  darkness 
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and  silence  shortly  before  his  sixth 
birthday  was  a thing  he  had  to 
fight  virtually  alone.  Even  his  grief- 
stricken  mother  and  father,  not 
knowing  the  manual  alphabet,  were 
almost  entirely  shut  off  from  him  in 
those  early  formative  years,  al- 
though he  could  hear  their  shouts. 

Joseph  Smithdas  was  a steel 
worker  in  Pittsburgh  when  tragedy 
touched  the  family.  Robert,  play- 
ing in  the  yard  one  day,  began  to 
feel  “awful  sick,”  and  was  taken  to 
the  hospital.  The  diagnosis  was 
meningitis! 

For  13  weeks  he  lay  there,  his 
sight  fading,  deafness  just  begin- 
ning. When  it  was  all  over,  horror 
set  in  for  the  hapless  little  boy  as  he 
began  his  lonely  struggle. 

At  first  he  had  to  be  fed,  to  be 
led  around;  no  one  could  explain 
to  him  what  had  happened.  When 
he  reached  school  age,  he  was  taken 
to  the  Pittsburgh  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  tedious  task  began  of 
teaching  him  to  adapt  to  being 
deaf  and  blind,  a thing  he  was  un- 
willing to  accept. 

His  painful  efforts  to  understand 
his  affliction  made  him  concentrate, 
even  at  eight,  on  the  one  thing  that 
gave  him  a hold  on  people  and  the 
world — his  ability  to  speak.  He 
knew  he  was  handicapped,  but  he 
was  determined  to  cling  to  his 
speech,  and  determined,  too,  to 
attend  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

From  the  day  he  arrived  at  Per- 
kins, he  began  building  upward. 
He  mastered  the  art  of  communica- 
tion through  vibration  speech  read- 
ing— feeling  the  motion  of  the  face 
of  the  speaker  with  his  hands;  at 
the  Pittsburgh  School  he  had  al- 


ready learned  the  manual  alphabet 
for  the  deaf-blind,  where  the  words 
are  “spelled  out”  into  the  listener’s 
hand. 

It  all  paid  off  handsomely.  By 
the  time  he  had  finished  the  high- 
school  course,  he  was  recognized  as 
a good  student.  Ambition  was 
aflame  now.  He  decided  to  enroll 
at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn. 

“They  had  a program  that  in- 
terested me,”  he  says.  “I  wanted  to 
work  helping  others  similarly  af- 
flicted, and  here  I knew  I would 
have  a chance.” 

When  he  arrived  fresh  from  sec- 
ondary school,  he  nevertheless  took 
up  the  regular  course  offered  at  the 
Industrial  Home — determined  to 
learn  every  possible  skill  by  which 
the  deaf-blind  can  earn  a living. 
He  went  through  the  shops,  worked 
with  power  machines,  uncovered 
aptitudes  he  never  knew  he  had. 
He  could  have  stopped  there  and 
gotten  a job.  But  his  desire  for 
higher  education  had  grown  strong. 

The  obstacles  seemed  insur- 
mountable. Obviously  he  would 
have  to  attend  a regular  college, 
yet  he  could  not  walk  or  ride  to 
classes  alone.  He  could  not  hear 
lectures,  could  not  ask  or  answer 
questions,  could  not  read  textbooks. 

Undaunted,  Robert  and  the  In- 
dustrial Home  arranged  for  a state 
scholarship,  and  cooperative  St. 
John’s  University  was  selected. 

Robert  is  first  to  admit  that  his 
educational  achievements  are  the 
results  of  the  efforts  of  many  people. 
The  initial  step  was  to  find  someone 
who  could  accompany  him  to 
classes,  sit  beside  him,  translate 
through  the  manual  alphabet  what 
was  going  on,  and  return  Robert  to 
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the  Industrial  Home.  John  J. 
Spainer,  who  lived  not  far  away, 
wanted  a college  education  himself, 
but  lacked  funds.  Of  a near  age  to 
Robert,  he  was  happy  to  earn  the 
$25  a week,  his  tuition  and  books, 
allotted  through  the  scholarship. 

Louis  Bettica,  Director  of  Serv- 
ices for  the  Deaf-Blind,  translated 
into  Braille  the  questions  Robert 
had  to  answer,  and  helped  him 
master  such  things  as  crossing  streets 
by  himself.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Di- 
rector of  the  Home,  assisted  in  any 
way  he  could,  and  Rev.  Charles  V . 
Docherty,  then  a teacher  at  St. 
John’s  and  Robert’s  spiritual  ad- 
visor, completed  the  intimate  little 
circle  of  helpful  people  who  sur- 
rounded the  young  man. 

For  two  months  before  college 
opened,  Robert  and  Spainer  worked 
together  constantly.  Spainer  studied 
Braille  and  the  manual  alphabet 
until  the  two  men  cooperated  to- 
gether like  a machine. 

For  four  years  John  accompanied 
Robert  to  every  class,  translating 
all  lectures  and  classroom  activity. 
During  the  weary  hours  at  the  be- 
ginning, when  it  was  all  new  and 
so  hard,  Robert  was  tempted  to 
give  it  up  and  turn  to  the  known 
thing — making  brooms,  mat-weav- 
ing or  factory  work.  But  as  the  days 
grew  into  weeks,  the  challenge 
crystallized  his  ambition  into  an 
all-consuming  determination. 


During  the  four  years,  Robert 
carried  the  full  required  course  for 
a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  with  one 
exception.  This  was  the  laboratory- 
science  course,  essentially  a sight 
course,  but  he  took  additional  work 
to  compensate  for  even  this  slight 
concession. 

All  concerned  would  have  been 
delighted  with  a degree,  even  if  it 
had  taken  a year  or  two  beyond 
the  timelimit,  but  Robert  made  it  in 
the  regular  four  years — and  near 
the  head  of  his  class.  He  had  hardly 
received  that  degree  when  he  start- 
ed work  on  his  next,  which  he  re- 
ceived early  this  year. 

Robert  has  a solemn  pride  in 
what  the  Industrial  Home  is  ac- 
complishing, for  it  is  through  such 
training  that  he  feels  the  deaf-blind 
can  achieve  the  maximum  of  happi- 
ness and  usefulness.  He  wants  to 
contribute  toward  making  this  type 
of  guidance  available  to  all  the 
afflicted. 

His  contribution  to  date  has  been 
no  small  one.  In  the  college  educa- 
tion of  Robert  Smithdas,  a valuable 
stockpile  of  information  on  the 
teaching  and  training  of  the  deaf- 
blind  has  been  made  available  to 
others  who  will  follow  after  him. 
And  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  other  organiza- 
tions which  made  this  possible  say 
with  confidence:  “What  Robert 
Smithdas  has  done,  others  can  do!” 
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